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Column A Shows the number of thousands of inhabitants in the places 
mentioned in the ‘Table. 
Number of millions of dollars of property, as per valuation. 
Average wealth of each individual inhabitant. 
Number of thousands of dollars appropriated to schools 
annually. 
Cost of Public Schools to each individual inhabitant, ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents. 
F, Number of cents paid for public schools on every hundred 
dollars annually. 
G, Amount appropriated for each child between five and fif- 
teen years of age, expressed in dollars and cents. 
HI, Average monthly salary of male Teachers, in dollars. 
], Average monthly salary of female Teachers, in dollars. 
J, Ratio of pupils attending school to the whole number of 
children between five and fifteen years of age. 
K, Average number of pupils in actual attendance under each 
Teacher. 
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REMARKS. 


The first important fact exhibited by the table above, is the 
immense wealth of the cities of Massachusetts. If the property 
of these cities were equally distributed to the inhabitants, every 
man, woman or child would become the possessor of nearly 
$700, and every family consisting of parents and eight children 
would enjoy the handsome competence of about $7000, which, 
well invested and bearing interest at 7 per cent., would secure 
an income of nearly $500 annually. If property should be 
thus distributed, why might not all the inhabitants of our 
cities live without work ? 

Next let the reader remark how little each individual, on the 
average, pays for schools, the amount being only $1.85,—a sum 
scarcely sufficient to pay one’s board at a public house for a 
single day. How insignificant is this sum compared with the 
cost which multitudes incur for the most trifling luxuries of life. 
If our schools are the glory of our land, it is glory cheaply 
bought. 

In comparing the annual amount expended on each child 
with the well known rates of tuition in private schools, all must 
admit that our public schools are economically arranged. 

The table aiso reveals the fact that (especially i in the we althy 
cities of Salem and Newburyport,) the female teacher is re- 
warded for her toil in a very niggardly manner. Low ean it 
be expected that young ladies of the best talents will consent 
to take the charge of 37 pupils in actual attendance for the 
pittance of $14 per month, more than half of which would be 
required in any respectable boarding house, for the single item 
of board ! 

We can but regret that, in some of our cities, nearly half of 
the children are not regularly found in the public schools. 

The last column indicates some diversity in regard to the 
number of pupils placed under each teacher, but allowance 
must be made for the fact, that in scme of our cities, there are 
rural districts in which it is impossible to secure all the advan- 
tages of division of labor. 

A general inference will naturally be drawn from a study of 
the table. It is this: if the vast wealth of our cities is mainly 
due to the intelligence of our citizens, and if the future safe- 
guard of this immense wealth is to be found in educating the 
rising generation, it is worse than folly to complain of the expense 
of our Public Schools. When our schools, which constitute our 
glory and our safety, shall cost half as much as our luxuries and 
our vicious indulgences, which are ruinous both to public char- 


acter and public prosperity, then may our rich men complain of 
the school tax as an oppressive burden. 
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Were the whole advantages of educating the masses to be 
found in the pecuniary value of the labor of the educated above 
that of the uneducated, and could it be proved that there is a differ: 
ence of one half cent per day, on an average, of all the individual 
inhabitants, in favor of the former class, ‘then the introduction 
into our cities of our present school system would be a money- 
making speculation on the part of the public, for this system 
actually costs less than one half cent per day to each inhabitant. 

From calculations such as these, it is easy to explain the 
rapid accumulation of wealth in educated communities, as well 
as that degrading poverty which is the constant companion of 
popular ignorance. 


. 





“BE THOROUGIL” 


So true is it that thoroughness is the first and best element of 
all good teaching, and so often has the caution “ be thorough ”’ 
been sounded in our ears, and so vast a majority of teachers 
fail in respect to this very point of being thorough, that it seems 
almost an unpardonable heresy for any one to * take the other 
side of the question ”’ and dare to utter the unheard-of language, 
Dow't be too thorough. And yet there are really some few cases 
in which this caution may be needed. Our good-friend A., for 
instance, wishes tosecure a good reputation as a thorough teacher, 
and on an exercise which might be well learned in three weeks, 
he has spent three months, and is still drilling. What if the 
pupils are listless and idle? What if the lesson is irksome and 
threadbare ¢ They are, at least, familiar with it: — they have 
it thoroughly committed. If they have not studied upon it for 
two months, they have heard it so often that they could repeat 
it in their sleep. And then, too, the lesson is long enough for 
a fine, popular exercise on examination day, and under the 
excitement they will really appear interested in it. hey will 
then be repaid for the tediousness of the whole term, by the honey- 
ed compliments of all their friends. Committee, parents, all 
exclaim, ‘How thorough, how very thorough!”’ and return home 
with renewed and unbounded confidence in the teacher of their 
school, while the children return to the tedious labor of another 
term, and the teacher to prepare for another examination. 

Now, at the risk of being burned as a heretic, we will caution 
the friends of education to pay some little regard to the amount 
acquired as well as the thoroughness of the acquirement. And 
we beg of them, before they say too much in favor of thorough 
instruction, to stop to inquire whether this thoroughness has been 
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acquired at the expense of the ambition and zeal and love of pro- 
gress and of rapid acquirement on the part of the pupils. Nothing 
is more unsafe than to base our opinion of the merits of a teacher 
and the proficiency of his school, upon the results of a few 
recitations on examination day. ‘The old Greek philosopher 
spoke true philosophy when he said that the way to educate a 
boy was not to make him wait for those behind him. ‘The desire 
of rapid progress should never be trifled with. ‘The true 
teacher does not curb the aspiring mind, and crush out the 
ethereal spark by dull routine and repetition. 

‘The true end of our school system can only be attained when 
zeal and love for study receive that praise which thoroughness 
and correctness have so long and so justly claimed; when it 
shall be asked, not only how er ritical and exact a teacher m: ry be, 
but with what life and interest he inspires his pupils in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and with what cheerful steps does he lead 
them up the ‘* hill of science.” 























Mr. Epiror,— 


I think there is no part of instruction or discipline so im 
portant, and yet so difficult, as that which relates to the little 
children in our primary schools. Let false notions or theories 
in relation to either prevail, and the teacher must of necessity 
try to regulate the motion of the living machinery of her school 
according to the controlling influences by which she is sur- 
rounded. 

Learned men have written learned treatises on education, 
designed to improve and elevate the more advanced schools, 
but rarely do they descend to the every-day reality of the 
primary school. Many of the books now in use by this class 
of schools have been prepared upon the principles of a cold 
philosophy, which show an immensurable distance between the 
minds of their authors and those of little children. ‘Theories, 
also, beautiful to dream of in an ideal world, have been ad- 

vanced, and urged upon teachers, by well-meaning but vision- 
ary enthusiasts, “which common-sense teachers can never find 
a realization in our present organization of society. But these 
authors and theorists, as practical teachers, have had little or 
nothing to do with the class of schools to which I refer. Yet 
both have had much to do in moulding public opinion. Hence 
it ecmes that false notions do prevail in relation to the manage- 
ment of these schools; and in no part is it more apparent, or 
perhaps injurious to children, than that which relates to dis- 
cipline. 
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One class of educators would have every primary school a 
miniature high school, only more exact in its system of instruc- 
tion, and more rigid in its discipline. Another class cries out, 
that we do not educate according to nature, that we do vio- 
lence to her laws, that we bring upon many children disease 
and premature death. But somehow or other our order-loving 
people seem more inclined to agree with the former than with 
the latter class; for it is in vain to attempt to conceal the fact, 
that for a general rule the test of a good school is its order, 
and this, in too many cases, means—its stillness. Teachers, 
knowing this, have endeavored in various ways to effect the de- 
sired result. Is not this sometimes unw isely attained by an 
unnatural constraint and pressure upon the faculties of the 
child? That distinguished writer and educator, so well known 
in Massachusetts, the Hon. Horace Mann, has some remarks 
pertinent to this question, which I beg leave to introduce here. 
“ Children,” he says, * especially young children, if they have 
any vivacity or hopefulness i in them, if ‘they are at all elevated 
above the clods they tread upon, connot endure a long-enforeed 
inactivity of all the muscuiar powers without serious injury to 
health, and even to character. The muscles of a healthy, vig- 
orous child, during its waking hours, come nearer perpetual 
motion than any thing ever yet invented. Sleep and food wind 
them up like a ‘watch, and they must go or break. Its internal 
organs, its heart, its lungs, its blood vessels, its instruments of 
secretion and assimilation, are perpetual motion. They go from 
birth till death ; indeed, their cessation is death. Even a rigid 
old man, with his half-inflexible, non-elastic arms and legs, cannot 
sit still for any great length of time. Confine him to one posture, 
whether standing or sitting, for any considerable period, and 
he will groan, or - shriek, or howl, if need be. What, then, must 
be the sensations of a little child, when no play or motion is al- 
lowed to arms and legs which are, as it were, full of coiled steel 
springs. Yet some teachers plant a row of little children down 
upon a seat, make them stare into vacancy, hold their arms 
akimbo, square their knees, arrange their toes by a crack in 
the floor, and remain so for half an hour together.” “Ifa 
teacher could stop the beating of the heart, and the rushing of 
the blood, and the shootings of electricity along the nerves, 
there would be some palliation for treating children like a file 
of statuary. But constituted as they are, such treatment is 
barbarous in the extreme. It is enough to make a row of 
bricks weep to see it. It is the stillness of death. It is the 
quiet of the tomb.” 

Now, though we all agree in condemning this course, yet we 
are frequently pained by seeing in many primary schools, not 
only a row, but rows of little “children treated in this same 
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‘barbarous’? manner. And it is not uncommon for committee 
men and visitors to praise children for their good behavior, be- 
cause they have remained as immovable as little statues upon 
their seats during their visits. 

‘lo remedy this, I would have less stress laid upon stillness 
or immobility, and more upon active industry. It may be very 
convenient sometimes, and even necessary, for children to lay 
aside all books and all employment, and sit perfectly still for a 
few minutes at a time, but this should be only the exception to 
the general rule, and not the rule of the school. 

I would suggest also, that the teacher shall contrive to give 
as full and constant employment to every member of her school, 
even the youngest, as the nature of the case will admit; and, 
where the school-rooms are so small that she cannot con- 
veniently do this, and the seats so constructed that children can 
rarely move without coming in contact with each other, that 
more liberal accommodations should be provided. If in place 
of the seats now in use in most of our schools, could be substi- 
tuted Ross’s Primary Basket Chair, and these placed at con- 
venient distances apart, one of the most fruitful sources of dis- 
order would be removed. In the school where the writer is 
teaching, the seats are so constructed that no child can have 
more than four inches elbow room, except those who occupy 
end seats. The children are seated just eight inches apart, 
and the space between them contains the books and slate. 
Think of a company of children, say, from fifty to seventy-five, 
or perhaps a hundred, seated in this manner, in whom God has 
implanted the spirit of mirthfulness so strong that it is spon- 
taneously bursting forth in the shape of fun, frolic, and mischief 
even. Many people seem to have the idea, that the elasticity 
of a child’s spirit belongs to its body also, and that it can be 
squeezed down into an almost inconceivably small space, and 
held there like a thing of gossamer. 

I have said that the teacher should give full and constant 
employment. Let us see how it can be done. Many of the 
children are very young—too young to study much without 
assistance. What prevents placing these little classes, as fast 
as they have had their turn with the teacher, in different parts 
of the room to continue the work? In one corner may be a 
little group learning the alphabet of an older pupil, or perhaps 
making the letters upon a slate, or they may copy them from a 
card. In another part may be another class printing little col- 
amns of words, or learning to make figures upon a blackboard, 
(and there should always be plenty of that in every primary 
school-room.) Another class may be studying a reading lesson 
under the direction of a monitor, who may be pronouncing the 
hard words for them; thus helping on the work, ‘These small 
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children being engaged, the teacher may more quietly pursue 
the work of instructing the classes as their turns come. I will 
venture to say, that any apparent noise attending these exer- 
cises will be nothing to the interruption, and mischief, and con- 
sequent discipline arising from want of employment. 

Then there is a great variety of elementary drawing cards, 
of convenient size, which may be distributed among children at 
proper times, which will furnish much useful and pleasing em- 
ployment. Should there chance to be a little rogue in school 
that cannot be kept still any where, it may not be a bad plan 
to get a bottle of corn or beans, turn them out upon a paper, 
and request him to put them back again one by one. If he 
can count them, so much the better. This will keep him still 
awhile, at any rate, and ten to one if he is not a good boy the 
next half day, for the privilege of doing the same thing again. 
Thus will an inventive teacher find a thousand ways to keep 
these children employed, rather than they should suffer the tor- 
_ture of being obliged to sit still and do nothing. Does any one 
say that these are little things? True; but little annoyances 
disturb a school. ‘ Little things’? make little children very 
happy or very miserable for the time being ; and we are deal- 
ing with little minds, that have not advanced far yet in the 
school of life, and we must adapt our teachings and discipline 
to their intellectual and physical wants. We must study their 
natures, have a deep and abiding sympathy with childhood, 
great patience, and perseverance, and faith in humanity, if we 
would be successful in training these “little ones” to habits of 
study, of industry, and of cheerful obedience. 

I have used the word disciplire in a very limited sense. It 
has a. much wider signification. It begins with the first bud- 
dings of intelligence, and ends only with existence. It enters 
into all the details of school government. It comprises the 
whole educational process. It is essential, then, to the beauty 
and perfection of character, that we commence this work with 
just and reasonable conceptions of the discipline necessary to 
effect it. 

Let us have less abstract reasoning upon this subject, and 
more simple truth. These children that are now thronging our 
primary schools, come to us as new creations. They come 
with tender susceptibilities, with unbounded confidence and 
great hope. Let us set aside a little of our stateliness, and 
descend to their capacities ; let us mingle with them in the 
schools, and learn their need. Thus shall we be prepared to 
adopt the best methods of instruction, and that course of disei- 
pline which shall have a healthy and benign influence in the for- 
mation of character. w. 
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QUIET SCHOOLS. 


Ir there is one object, which, more than any other, most 
school teachers aim to accomplish, and of which they oftenest 
speak as a result of eminent desire, it is to keep a “ quiet 
school.” 

The community have got the impression, I know how, that 
a quiet school is the sure evidence of an orderly one, and that 
he is a teacher eminently to be praised, who accomplishes most 
in this direction. 

I stop not here to inquire the reason of this wide-spread 
impression. It may be that teachers, by their unguarded 
expressions implying that no school can progress without stillness, 
and, by implication, that any school will progress with stillness, 
have given currency to a sentiment, upon which they are far 
from being agreed. It may be that some nervous bachelor 
school committee has praised at examination the stiff, silent 
attitudes, into which the flexile limbs and quick muscles of 
childhood have been disciplined ; or it may be that some itinerant 
lecturer upon “our glorious school system” has caricatured 
the noisy bearing of some “ energetic ’’ man and the turbulence 
of a sympathizing school, with such effect, that every timid 
teacher fears he may be the one next to sit for his picture. 

Now whether from one of these causes, or whether from them 
all, the impression before mentioned arises, it is an unfortunate 
one to gain ascendency in the minds of the community who take an 
interest in schools. After an experience of some years in different 
schools, I am clearly of opinion that the degree of stillness aimed 
at, and sometimes temporarily attained, so far from being an 
advantage, is positively a hindrance to the intellectual and 
moral development of its members, as well as fatal to the 
natural activity and nervous restlessness of youth. 

There are two ways of attaining a great degree of stillness. 
The first is by directing attention to the particular advantages 
to result from it, or supposed to result from it, and by persua- 
sion, by the hope of reward, by ridicule of noisy schools and 
disorderly assemblies, getting up a strong public opinion in 
favor of the maximum of quiet, and then disposing of the small 
residue of careless ones in a more summary manner, by 
imprisonment, by isolation or some similar expedient ; — the 
other, by the strong arm of unyielding discipline, which meets 
a whisper, as law, a criminal ; which punishes with rawhide the 
noise of cowhide, keeps the eye to the book by the dread of the 
ferule, and compels the pupil to divide his time, study his lesson, 
do his thinking, move his legs, and wink, by rule. 

The first means injures the intellectual progress of the 
school by engrossing the time which a teacher should give to his 
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appropriate duty of teaching, and induces the scholar, by the 
prominence which it gives to what should be a mere result of 
a good school, to exert himself rather to attain a careful, 
constrained outward steadiness, sinking by inevitable progress 
into a dead formality, than to give range to his power of 
thought, and ambition for worthy acquisition, by that close 
study which is always accompanied by a degree of excitement, 
bodily and mental. ‘The latter deadens the intellect to all just 
exercises of its power. It stimulates it to act, only with the 
unenviable aim of compassing mischief and disturbance by 
craft, which it dares not attempt openly. The members of such 
a school are always fruitful in mechanical contrivances to throw 
light missiles about the room, giving illegal currency to excava- 
ted nutshells, angular apple-hearts, spruce gum, and worthless 
rubber. These are they who shout out their escape from 
“durance vile,” in the entry when unwatched, on the street 
always. ‘They learn their lessons in terror, they recite them in 
terror, and are glad, when, for a moment, they have thrown off 
the recollection of the stimulants of Solomon. 

But if in the intellectual view such results are to be depre- 
cated, far more so are they, morally considered. ‘The susceptible 
hearts of children should not have “ order” continually 
obtruded upon them as the chief good, by whatever means it is 
attempted to be reached. ‘This aim may be a master passion in 
the teacher’s breast, but it will swallow up all the better 
qualities, if persevered in. Ease of deportment, self-possession, 
reliance upon a general sense of propriety, and a proper moral 
standard, all are injured by it. He who sacrifices all to stillness 
may indeed elicit the admiration of some wonder-struck visitor, 
but in compensation, he must be content to sce listlessness in 
recitation take the place of spirit, stolid outward attention 
supplant the love of inquiry, and a slavish observance of the 
rules of schooi, supersede that love of the teacher which gives 
to the school life of youth nearly all the pleasant reminiscences 
of after days. Worse than all this, he will find by experience 
that he has put the means for the end, neglected study that he 
might gain reputation for a fleeting moment, and that by keeping 
school instead of teaching school, he has passed an anxious, 
restless, joyless portion of time; which he would gladly recall, 
and confirmed himself in notions of discipline, study and moral 
training which it would be a blessing to efface. K. 





Teach THE Caixp to think for himself, by which he will LEARN 


HOW TO LEARN, whichis the cream of all instruction, whether in 
school or out. 
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DEPRESSION OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Mccn is said and written of the improvements in education ; 
of the elevation of schools, and of the masses. Doubtless there 
are reasons for the popular notion that the system of public in- 
struction has advanced, in late years, till but little room remains 
for further advancement. Old school-houses giving place to 
new ones, more commodious and better furnished ; the breaking 
up of the old districts, and condensing the schools into “ union 
schools,” better officered and of longer duration ; the increasing 
facilities for the acquisition of professional knowledge; and 
many other evidences, more.or less important, are proudly ex- 
hibited to show that the present generation have attained a 
high elevation in the scale of public education. Indeed, every 
town of any pretension to respectability, must have its high 
school, to be upon an equality with the cities and larger towns, 
which the statute very properly requires to maintain their high 
schools. 

All this is as it should be. It is pleasant to the patriot and 
philanthropist to contemplate the favorable contrast of the edu- 
cational privileges of the present generation, with those of the 
preceding. Good school-houses, good teachers, ample provision, 
and a general interest, are certainly great advances in the 
right direction. All are necessary to excellence ; the absence 
of either would be fatal to complete success. It may be, per- 
haps, a thankless office, in the midst of this general gratulation, 
to obtrude an inquiry, whether .there may not be some other 
things equally necessary to success, which have been overlooked 
among the modern improvements. 

‘As is the teacher so is the school,” is true to the extent 
that a good teacher is indispensable to a good school. But 
when, as is common, this hackneyed saying is applied to account 
for every imperfection in a school, injustice is often done to 
very worthy and excellent teachers. Great ignorance, to say 
the least, is manifested by those who apply it so absurdly. 
Many other things are as indispensable as a good teacher ; and 
among them may be named, a good schcol committee. It may 
well be doubted whether the school committees, through our 
State, are so good as they were thirty years ago. Then they were 
more uniformly chosen from the clergy, or other learned pro- 
fessions ; and there was some chance of perpetuating real im- 
provements, and warding off real, and constantly besetting evils. 
But now, too frequently, the rage for rotation in office, the 
jealousy towards professional men, the unpopularity of faithful 
service, the ease with which a disaffected few can displace a 
most valuable man, throw the election upon men unfitted for the 
office, either in education, sound judgment, or common sense. 
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The evils following in the train of such committees, and the 
changes from bad to worse, as the committees change from year 
to year, are a subject worthy the “ pen of a ready “writer,” and 
the eloquence of the ablest lecturer. Such a lecture should be 
delivered, and then printed, and gratuitously distributed through- 
out the State. 

But my present object is simply to draw attention to only 
one of the evils consequent upon poor committees. This I 
denominate The Depression of High Schools. Under its influ- 
ence, many so styled high schools are high only in relation to 
those which, under the same influence, are : far too low. 

We will illustrate by an example. Suppose a high school 
with the best provision for 200 scholars, 100 of each sex; the 
seats occupied by those applicants who exhibit the best qualifi- 
cations in each, as well as all of the studies required for admis- 
sion ; a seat forfeited, when irregularly or inefficiently oceupied, 
in favor of a more promising applicant; regular annual admis- 
sions ; a prescribed course of study, the highest that can be 
accomplished in the three or four years’ course ; and a system- 
atic classification. Such a school, under good teachers and 
good committees, may very properly be termed a high school. 
The annual cost of such a school may be put at $6000, or 
$30 per scholar. The annual cost of a grammar school for 200 
scholars in the same city, under equally good and proper 
arrangements, may be put at $2000, or-$10 per scholar. 

Now suppose, in process of time, a series of poor commitices 
to come into power. Let all else be the same as before, except 
such changes as the committees produce ; and witness the de- 
pression of the hi; zh school, and all the lower grades of schiols. 
The pressure for admission to the high school being ve ery strong, 
the ery of exclusive privileges is raised, and prev ails ; ; ap yplicants 
are admitted upon the averegate of merits, without regard to 
special defects in the more dificult studies, or to the age of the 
candidates ; the standard of admission is depressed: one year, 
Esquire ————, whose daughter falls a fraction short of the 
depressed standard, besets the committee in behalf of his dar- 
ling; the poor committee, but very good men, willing to please 
all, and by no means willing to risk any degree of popularity by 
standing for principle and right, yield, and for consistency’s 
sake, admit not only Miss , but all others whose merits are 
shown by the record to stand between hers and the nominal 
standard: next year Gen. , having learned the success of 
Esquire , tries the same game with like success : the high 
school is popularized ; ; its benefits are more widely extended ; 
200 scholars, at an annual cost of $20 per scholar, enjoy its 
privileges ; and it is supposed that the public have made a great 
gain; the “dear people”’ have secured their rights, 
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Now it may be well to inquire, What is the effect upon the 
internal operations of the school, and upon the schools of lower 
grades? The high school is crowded ; disorder has the advyan- 
tage ; the classes are inconveniently large ; the classification is 
imperfect, including in the same class as wide extremes as may 
be found in any school in a back town; one third of the school 
is no more able to accomplish the course of study prescribed for 
them, than they are able to accomplish any other impossibility ; 
not from any fault of their own; they have not lived long 
enough, nor accomplished the preparatory studies, to give them 
that maturity of mind which is necessary. After long perse- 
vering, but vain efforts to preserve the general classification, it is 
in part abandoned ; classes are subdivided, but too late to save 
the victims who, having beenso long striving against insuperable 
difficulties, have become discouraged ; their fond anticipations 
and aspirations have been blasted ; and the high school, which 
seemed so pleasant and inviting in the distance, has proved as 
disastrous to them as the distant and beautiful forest, to the dis- 
contented squirrel. 

In a pecuniary aspect, there seems to be some small gain. 
The gain, however, is only in the seeming. A very slight 
examination discloses the fact that the so-called high school 
expends one third of its energies upon grammar school studies, 
at double cost; and it is no disparagement to the high school 
teachers, to say that these extra hundred scholars are less ben- 
efited than they would have been by remaining one year longer 
in the grammar school, where instead of being at the lowest 
end of the lowest class, vainly striving, and vainly urged, to 
cope with their superiors, they would constitute the first classes, 
the brightest ornaments of their schools, and the pride of their 
teachers ; be under the special instruction of the principals and 
under the strong stimulus of the high school in prospect. Here 
then is a clear loss of more than $10 per scholar. Moreover 
the reduction in the annual cost of the instruction of those who 
are fitted to appreciate high school instruction, is in no greater 
ratio than the reduetion in the value of that instruction. ‘The 
overtasked and diverted energies of the teachers are less valua- 
ble ; and the imperfect classification causes much waste of these 
from maladaptation. The interruption of the general classifica- 
tion, hindering class emulation and the growth of class attach- 
ments, and rendering re-admissions readily attamable, causes 
great irregularity in the attendance, from which follows an untold 
waste of the public funds. And, what is not to be overlooked, 
many of the best scholars, at great expense, go out of town to 
academies for better opportunities than the high school, in its 
present state, can afford. 
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Many teachers, in places where high schools are undergoing 
this process of depression, are fully aware of the blighting influ- 
ence upon the school system, and have reasoned and remon- 
strated with too little success to encourage further efforts to stay 
the evil. The more sanguine may hope for a remedy, in the ap- 
pointment of superintendents of public schools. But they would 
be men subject to like influences and passions as other men; and 
receiving their appointment from the school committees, and 
acting under their direction, it is to be feared they would be 
found inadequate. ‘The disease lies too deep to be reached by 
ordinary remedies. Perhaps the best course would be to permit 
the high school to become wholly a grammar school, and to direct 
attention towards the establishment of a new school that shall 
be a high school in more than a name. J.S.R 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 
[READ BEFORE THE MIDDLESEX: TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, IN APRIL. ] 


THE TRUE LIFE, AND OUR DUTIES TO THE YOUNG IN 
PREPARING THEM FOR IT. 


Gop has filled this world with beauty and grandeur ; on every 


side are scattered, in rich profusion, the tokens of his love. 
The whole face of Nature is radiant with loveliness, and beams 
with an ever-fresh, ever-new glory. Yet, amid all the works 
of the Creator, what is so wonderful, so beautiful, as the glori- 
ously endowed, heayen-inspired creature, Man? A true man or 
a true woman—what lofty conceptions of all that is noble, true 
and good, do these words bring before the mind! Who is not 
moved by the mention of those who stand bravely out amid the 
“storms of circumstance and wrecks of time,” as the master- 
spirits, the heroes of the world? Not its blood-stained war- 
riors with the conqueror’s fading crown, not its ignoble great, 
whose splendid wickedness was their only renown; but the true 
men and women who have bravely met the duties and tempta- 
tions of life, and calmly gone forth to meet the Angel of Death. 

In humble homes and kingly‘courts, in lowly vales and on 
mountain tops, they have found out their true worth and filled 
up the measure of their usefulness. In exile and in slavery, in 
sickness and in health, in thronged cities and desert wastes, 
they have toiled and suffered for the victor’s crown. 

No heart fails to see the exceeding beauty of a good man’s 
life—its blessed presence is felt as an angelic visitant, bearing 
rich gifts from the gate of Paradise. Who can paint the pic- 
ture of such an one, so beautiful as the ideal within ourselves ? 
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The intellect, with all its mighty energies developed and ma- 
tured by long and careful culture, its strong powers of thought 
directed to wise and noble ends—the heart, with its warm af- 
fections purified and guided into channels of blessing; full of 
sympathy for the sorrowing, and rejoicing for the joyous; 
grateful for every gift of God’s love and patience under every 
trial—the body, erect and free, with godlike majesty of mien, 
strong to endure and quick to perform—these, all joined in 
perfect harmony, sanctified by the presence of that religion 
which adorns and perfects the whole, may convey some idea of 
what we conceive to be the true man or true woman. To reach 
this lofty stature, we believe to be the design of our living here ; 
to grow up into such a manhood or womanhood, to be the aim 
of our whole thought and endeavor. To help others to attain 
this is also our work as teachers, as those who would guide 
others on their onward way. What, them, is our duty to the 
young immortals committed to our care ? 

Recognizing this high ideal for ourselves, this constant growth 
in goodness, we certainly must desire others to grow with us. 
As these children have not only a mind, but a body and heart, 
are we doing our whole duty to cultivate the first and neglect 
the others 7 

We are not all animal, nor are we all intellectual ; neither 
are we designed to be angels upon earth, but true men and 
women ; as such only can we hope to use all the powers that 
God has given us for our happiness and the welfare of others. 

Do we think enough of these things in our daily duties’ 
Are we not apt to take a school-room view of the work given 
us to do; hurrying and forcing the maturing of the mental 
powers, while the moral lie dormant for aught we know ? 

A delicate and timid girl enters the school, with a heart full 
of love, shrinking, like the mimosa, from the rude gaze of 
strangers ; all the finer and gentler emotions are developed in 
that young child, every pure affection is throbbing in that young 
heart, yet she is awkward from timidity, and reluctant to say 
the thing she knows is right. She is obedient and truthful, 
quiet and studious, but still we find her falling behind and we 
pronounce her dull and stupid. Are we as apt to speak a word 
of encouragement to her in her difficulties, or commendation in 
her small progress, as we are to praise the brilliant and showy 
scholar, in whose eyes burn the fire of genius, whose young 
mind is sparkling with thought and power? There may be un- 
truthfulness and perverseness in the latter, but do we not bear 
with them more patiently than with the other’s dulness? Every 
time we do such things, we are placing the less before the greater, 
and virtually saying, it is of little use to be good, truthful, and 
gentle, unless one is apt to learn. 
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Another, a strong-minded but sickly boy is one of our num- 
ber. Learning isa delight to him; he loves his book as others love 
their plays ; he cares nothing for amusements, he never joins in 
the school-games and sports of children; he is not active as 
they, and cannot compete with them. He sits by himself, happy 
to be alone with a book ; it is the dearest of companions to him. 
His imagination, his perceptive faculties, all have a rapid growth, 
too rapid for his body ; this is puny, while his desire and capaci- 
ty for knowledge constantly increase. How ought we to treat 
such a one ¢ Urge him on in his studies, put more books before 
him and indulge him in his love of solitude? This might indeed 
make a precocious boy with the intellectual power of a man, but 
it could go little farther. Soon his fancies would become 
morbid, his overtasked energies begin to flag, and he would 
fail of achieving any great work, or perhaps sink into an early 
grave. No! Tet all such precocious children, either with 
healthy or unhealthy bodies, be kept in the open air, with vigor- 
ous exercise and merry playmates, as much as posssible. ‘They 
have bodies to be cared for, and hearts to be warmed, and no 
misanthrope, whether of a man’s or child’s age, was ever happy, 
ever living out the life which God designed for him. 

A case of disobedience comes up—disobedience not only 
of the laws of the school, but of the laws of God. ‘The teacher 
is much occupied, is anxious to hear certain recitations before 
the close of the day; the pupils know the violation, and feel 
that a great wrong has been done. Is this to be passed over 
without comment from the teacher because there is so much to 
be done? ‘The teacher, surely, is not employed to preach or 
give moral lectures, but is not every moment spent in enforcing 
right principle and right action, spent profitably ? Indeed, one 
living truth impres ssed upon the mind of a child, so that it shall 
be a guiding principle for life, is worth more than all the Geo g- 
raphy and Grammar lessons in the world. 

We know that the training of the intellect is to be our chief 
care, but ought we not to make the school-room the scene of 
preparation for life, for its true ends and work? and how can 
we do this, except by untiring care to guide the passions and 
affections which will be so powerful in maturer years? The 
desires, appetites and lower propensities will grow without our 
aid; our duty is to help them to grow up into healthy and ben- 
eficent powers—not suffer them to come up like weeds, choking 
the fair flowers and blighting the sweet fruits in the garden 
of youth. If these children were always to remain within 
the walls of the school-room, there would be less danger frora 
neglect; restrained by the presence of older and superior 
minds, they might pass on with few attacks upon their virtue. 
But they who now sport in the sunny realm of childhood will 
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soon emerge from fairy-land to the strife and temptation of a 
working world ; jostled and perplexed, borne up and down by 
the fluctuations of life, where is their safety but in well- 
grounded principles made strong by the authority of conscience ? 
Ambition is gnawing at their heartstrings, that mad ambition 
which was fed in childhood by one wise in head but foolish in 
heart, one who goaded on his young pupil to untiring efforts to 
gain the brightest laurels for his brow. The hand that guided 
him through learning’s maze is withdrawn, and he must stand 
alone, with all his great powers demanding action, his genius 
panting for a glorious career, and hope pointing to a bright 
future. How is he to meet misfortune and disappointment, 
which surely will come ? With patience or with repining ?—with 
calm trust or bitter scorn? In such times, how fades away the 
splendor of learning and genius, and a heart at ease is more 
coveted than a kingdom. Enjoyment of great gifts brings less 
happiness than the right cultivation of smaller ones. 

We all assent to the necessity for moral training, and believe 
we have something to do ourselves for the young souls com- 
mitted to our guidance ; but do we not need constantly to press 
home to our hearts more and more their imperative demand 
upon us? Not by words of cold reproof can we bring the 
erring child to penitence; not by thunder-tones upon the of- 
fender’s ear can we reach the portals of the heart. Only in 
the spirit of love, strong yet gentle, tender yet firm, can we 
truly bless them. We can fill them with sayings from books 
and sharp rebukes, and do them little good; their young hearts 
want a fresh, living power, to act on them, not the love which 
praises when a child does well, and chides for a fault merely 
from the impulse .of the moment. No! we want a love large 
enough and strong enough to reprove their faults in the spirit 
of gentleness; making itself felt to be no less a real love when 
it punishes, than when it commends. When such teachers and 
such only shall guide all our children, will we have true men and 
women. May it be ours to help on that glorious time, when 


mind, body and soul shall grow up into their true and beautiful 
perfection. TRUE. 


Tue Pexn—in a hand that knows how to use it, is the most 
powerful weapon known. As the tongue of the absent, how 
cheering! When the golden tints of virtue guide it, how beau- 
tiful! Where self-respect gives it a new vigor, how pleasing! 
Where honor directs it, how respected! Where wit sharpens 
it, how fatal! When scurrility wields it, how contemptible ! 
"Tis the weapon of the soul. 
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LOVE OF BUSINESS. 


Tue teacher who loves to teach, —what makes her little boys 
and girls so still? What gives the neatness and the quiet of 
her little room? Whence come’ the zeal and earnestness of 
those happy voices? Why beams so gladly the face of that 
studious boy, and what means the penitential gloom that broods 
upon the. ler .gthenc -d visage of that idle culprit i in the corner? 
How has that teacher learned the magic art of ruling with a 
glance, while that other storms and threats, and whips and 
scolds ; and yet her boys and girls —hard-hearted creatures ! 
—entertain no sentiments of gratitude for all her fidelity, 
allow her kind words to pass by them like the idle wind, and 
impudently persist in making as much noise as she makes her- 
self! Why does one teacher live only to attract and bless, 
while another, with twice the learning and twice the salary, for 
every seed of truth she sows in the head, plants an ugly thorn 
in the heart? What is the secret charm of the former’s suc- 
cess? Las it not already been told ?— She loves to teach. 

Love of business is the sine qua non of a good, yes, of a 
decent, teacher. No greater mistake can be m: ide than to sup- 
pose that, because a man is well educated and possessed of good 
sense, he is therefore a good teacher, though the whole business 
of teaching is to him an irksome task. And yet, how common 
it is to place such men over our schools, simply because we 
esteem and respect themasmen. The result is, that the opinion 
which the pupils entertain of their teacher is far different from 
that of society at large, and the blame is laid upon the wayward- 
ness of the boys, which properly belongs to the indifference of 
their master; the school-room becomes a prison-house to both 
parties, and almost every spark of cheerfulness and affection 
grows dim and expires. Mutual crimination and recrimination 
follow, — the teacher flattering himself that he does his duty, 
the pupils excusing themselves by pleading the indifference and 
moroseness of their teacher , and the heart which should be cul- 
tivated with tenderest care, is overgrown with briers and thorns. 

It cannot be denied that many well-educated teachers fail of 
success, and quit their business, or plod on in a service which 
is neither agreeable to themselves nor profitable to their em- 
ployers, and secretly feel, or openly profess, that they have no 
love for their profession. They would be glad to love it, but 
find no method of controlling or changing their affection. The 
question arises, Is there any remedy | for such a disease of the 
heart ?— any philosopher’s stone by which our hatred may be 
changed to love? To the teacher who should ask this question, 
we would answer: Make up your mind that you are a teacher ; 
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that teaching is your profession; and that if you are to obtain 
any reputation or respectability, it is in and through that pro- 
fession. Cease idly to dream of the laurels you might have 
won, and the display you might have made by standing in the 
palit, oratthe bar. Itisadelusive dream. ‘These are fading 
aurels. How few win them! and, when won, how little the 
real happiness they give! The man who cannot content himself 
with a competent livelihood, and a substantial reputation for 
wisdom, honor and virtue, should not teach a single day. The 
man who esteems the momentary clapping and shouting of an 
ungrateful rabble above the abiding respect and honor which 
through life a large class of the most respectable of his fellow 
citizens shall entertain towards the teacher of their schoolboy 
days, is not fit for a teacher. He is too selfish and grovelling 
to instil the principles of truth and virtue into the youthful mind. 
Such a teacher, however, need not fear that he shall have no 
opportunity to display his talents, even in his present humble 
vocation. The keen-eyed boy, from daily observation, soon 
learns the mettle of his master, and quite too soon our frailties 
as well as our excellences are rehearsed in every ear. ‘There 
is no place, perhaps, in which a man will rise or sink so rapidly 
to his true level, as in the school-room; and the bright-eyed, 
roguish boys of a villaye school, have often found out, in a single 
week, the shallow merits of some boastful pedant, whom, if he 
had been the village pastor or doctor, instead of the village 
teacher, their more experienced parents would have thought, 
for a whole year, a man of splendid endowments. 

Let him, then, who wishes to display his talents, forthwith 
become a teacher; and let him love his profession for the faith- 
fulness and rapidity with which it spreads his fame and merits 
to the admiring world. And let, too, the man who deserves, 
and soberly desires to secure, the abiding esteem of his fellow- 
men, for his ability, honesty and virtue, choose and love that 
profession in which he can fasten indelibly upon the youthful 
mind the memory of his name. ‘The faithful teacher’s sure 
reward should rebuke our envy at the fleeting fame of him who 
dazzles for an hour, and is remembered as long. 

But the true answer to the question, How shall we love an 
object ? is, Labor for that object. Labor is the philosopher’s 
stone which will turn indifference, and even hatred, to love. 
Why does the father so fondly cherish the wealth which his son 
is so ready to squander? It is because he has earned it by the 
sweat of his own brow. Why is the feeble, sickly child, the 
dearest to the mother’s heart? It is because it has been the 
object of her daily toil and her midnight care. I have read 
somewhere of a hermit who vainly strove to win the affections of 
a child that sometimes visited his hut, by bestowing gifts upon, 
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and gratifying the wishes of his little visitor. But he met with 
no success until he reversed the process, and persuaded the 
child to do the same for him. It was when she began to labor 
for the old hermit that she began to love him. It is the labor- 
ing man to whom blessings are precious and repose is sweet : 
and it is the curse of wealth that, by removing the necessity of 
labor, it destroys the first element of love. It begets in the 
youthful mind, first, an indifference to the feelings of the parent, 
and then to the W elfare of society ; and wo to our country when 
the mother shall not nurse and educate the son, and the son 
shall not need, by his own personal labor, to repay the parent’s 
care. In social life it is the giver, and not the recipient, who 
feels affection warmest glow. Charity blesses him who gives, as 
well as him who takes. 

If, then, we become indifferent to a benefactor or a friend, we 
must forthwith make him the object of our labor and beneficence. 
We must hasten to do some act of kindness, or bestow some 
token of regard, and in the very act the dying embers of affec- 
tion will begin to glow. So, too, in regard to your profession. 
If you are conscious of too little zeal or love for it, you must 
awake to action. Is there a fault ?—you must summon up every 
energy to correct that fault. Be patient, but determined, until 
you have brought things to your mind. Is your school-room 
soiled and gloomy ? ?— let it forthwith be purified and cleansed. 
Is your furniture broken? — send it straightway to the joiner. 
Do your hoys distract you by their noisy tramping to the reci- 
tation seats ? — send them back again, and cease all other in- 
struction until they are taught to walk like gentlemen. Shake 
off your repining, for it is your privilege to command. Have 
something to be proud of. Determine to preclude the necessity 
of a tame apology to every visitor by bringing things to your 
mind ; and, if you are a true man, you will succeed. Put your 
head and hands into the work, and your heart will follow. The 
very exertion will awake your attention, arouse your pride, and 
secure your love for your business. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts Association held its Fourth Semi-annual Meeting in Con- 
cord on the 6th and 7Tthof April. Although the w eather seemed 
quite unfavorable the first morning of the session, yet there was 
sufficient interest in educational matters to secure a /arge attend- 
ance of teachers of both sexes. From some cause, unknown 
to us, we were not permitted to exchange congratulations with. 
our Charlestown friends. 
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The Association was warmly welcomed by the Rev. Mr. 
Angier, to the revolutionary scenes and the hospitable homes of 
old Concord ; to which the President of the Association, C. 
C. Chase, Esq., of Lowell, responded. After the business of 
the A. M. the subject of “ School Attendance ”’ was discussed by 
Messrs. Fiske, Russell, and Robertson, of Lowell, Dow, of Lex- 
ington, Stone, of W oburn, Knapp, of Somerville, FE. Smith and 
Ladd, of Cambridge. 

The discussion elicited enough to show the utter worthlessness 
of the statisties on attendance—each town or city computing 
upon different principles, with as many varying results—and to 
show the great need there is of having a just. and universally 
followed system of computation. 

‘* The proper Temperature of the School-room”’ was then taken 
up, and discussed by several gentlemen, showing quite a diver- 
sity of opinion, and that in so important a matter there should 
be definite knowledge, and judicious arrangements. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The committee appointed at the last meeting to examine Pier- 
pont’s Series of Readers reported disagreement, and requested 
to be discharged. Mr. Kimball, of Lowell, then offered the follow- 
ing resolution : Resolved —* That Pierpont’s Readers constitute 
the best series in use in the State.” Discussed by Messrs. 
Kimball, Stone, Jamison, of Somerville, Ladd, E. Smith, Fiske, 
Russell and Rev. Mr. Angier, whereupon the committee were 
discharged and no further action taken. 

Rev. F. D. Huntington, of Boston, was then introduced to 
the audience. His lecture upon ‘ Unconscious Tuition” was 
truly beautiful and practical. It is to be hoped that Mr. Ilunt- 
ington will be invited to deliver it before many more ‘Teachers’ 
Meetings. It should be heard or read by every teacher in the 
land. 

EVENING SEssron. 


A lecture from Prof. A. Crosby, of Boston. His subject, 
‘¢The Earth as the Home of Man,” was handled in an interest- 
ing and instructive manner. 


Saturpay, A. M. 


Two prizes, one of $10.00 and one of $5.00 were offered 
by the Association to the lady members for essays upon subjects 
chosen by themselves. ‘The essays to be sent to W. A. Stone, 
Woburn, by the 10th of Sept. next. 

P. B. Strong, Ksq., of Springfield, was then introduced as 
the lecturer of the A. M. His subject, “The Influence of the 
Teacher,” was ably discussed in its bearings upon the prosperity 
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of the country, and the masses in general, in the various de- 
partments of Science, Literature and Theology. 

The results of the true and the false teacher were vividly 
portrayed, and a beautiful and touching tribute to the character 
and influence of Miss Mary Lyons was given. 

The customary Resolutions of Thanks having passed, the 
Association closed another of its pleasant, and we trust, profit- 
able session. J. W. Hunt, See. 
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{For the Massachusetts Teacher.] 


Tue decease of Mr. Edwin Wallace Bartlett, late teacher 
in the Ehot High School, West Roxbury, has left a vacancy 
not only in that school, but in the whole corps of teachers, 
which cannot easily be filled. Though withdrawn by Providence 
from his earthly labors at the early age of twenty-six, he had 
already devoted, wholly or in part, ten years to the profession 
of his choice. 

A brief review of his life cannot fail to profit every thought- 
ful reader. 

Mr. Bartlett was born in Bethel, Me., September 12th, 1828. 
His early childhood exhibited the buddings of those mental and 
moral characteristics, which matured into abundant fruits in 
his later years. A remarkable gentleness of demeanor, a con- 
stant equanimity of temperament, a careful regard for the 
feelings of others, a conscientious devotion to duty, a quiet but 
unyielding perseverance in the pursuits of desired objects— 


these were some of the most prominent qualities which began Lf 
to be developed in his youth, and which, in no common degree, ! 
adorned his manhood. While yet a boy, he was distinguished : 
above his companions for the refinement of his tastes, and for a +h 


love of reading and study. 

At the age of sixteen, such were his scholastic attainments, i 
and such was his strong, though modest self-reliance, that he ia 
successfully taught a winter school in his native State. He ‘ 
continued to teach during the winter seasons, with uniform i 
success, until he graduated from Bowdoin College, in September, | 
1848. Asa college student, he was marked for his diligence & 
and fidelity. He attained a high rank in scholarship, although 
the delicacy of his physical constitution debarred him from that 
rigorous application to study, which would have given him the : 
highest satisfaction. In college, as everywhere else, all who | 
knew him were his friends, and those who knew him best, i 
esteemed him most. 
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After leaving Bowdoin, he taught one term in Phillips, Me., 
thence he removed to Woburn, Mass., where he conducted the 
principal grammar school with well-known success. In 1850, 
at the unsought solicitations of the committee having in charge 
the procuring of a teacher for the female department of the 
Eliot School in West Roxbury, he was induced to connect him- 
self with that school. Here he remained until the fall of 1853, 
when a disease of the lungs, accompanied by general debility, 
campelled him to ask for leave of absence. Hoping that a 
southern climate might favor his restoration to health, he went 
to Cuba. There he spent several weeks in examining schools 
and visiting places of interest. From Cuba he went to Louis- 
iana. ILaving become well acquainted with the schools in New 
Orleans, and flattering himself that his health was reéstablished, 
he turned his steps homeward. Passing up the Mississippi, he stop- 
ped awhile to visit a relative in Northern Illinois. While there 
he took a severe cold, which brought on a cough, attended by 
chills and fever. As soon as his strength permitted, he re- 
sumed his homeward journey, and arrived in his native town in 
June, 1854. Notwithstanding all discouragements, he still 
confidently hoped that he should at the opening of the fall 
term, be able to reoccupy his place in school. Not until the sum- 
mer vacation had nearly passed could he bring his ever sanguine 
mind to the sad conviction, that his work as a tea¢her was done: 
that the pupils to whom he was so warmly attached must be intrust- 
ed to other hands. Having tendered his resignation and _re- 
mained in school a few ‘days, until a successor should be 
appointed, he bade his scholars an affectionate farewell, and 
then, for the last time, returned to the home of his youth, 
followed by the sympathies and blessings of young and old. 

After a long and painful sickness he “calmly expired on the 
20th of February, 1855. 

Death had no terrors for him. He had lived a conscientious 
life ; had endeavored to perform his whole duty ; and when he 
saw ‘that his departure was near at hand, he conversed freely 
and cheerfully upon his condition, gave the minutest directions 
in regard to his burial, and the subsequent disposition of his 
property, and finally sank to his eternal rest, (to use the words 
he had just desired a brother to read to him,) 


‘** Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ ’ 


Mr. Bartlett excelled both as a disciplinarian and as an 
instructor. As a disciplinarian he was distinguished by a 
gentle but unyielding firmness, by remarkable equanimity of 
temper, and by regard for neatness, exactness and system. 
Every scholar knew that a rule once announced by him, would 
be rigidly enforced, and no one ever had occasion to doubt that 
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the teacher was in earnest in all he said. Surprise has often 
been expressed, that a man so mild in appearance as Mr. Bart- 
lett, should have been able to govern his school so successfully. 
The secret of his success lay" in his self-control. He never 
allowed himself to exhibit angry feelings; was always patient, 
forbearing, considerate ; calmly deliberated before ‘acting on 
important matters ; ; pursued his way carefully and wisely, never 
taking a backward step, but making every advance a perma- 
nent gain. During an intimate association with him for three 
years, the writer never saw him, when he seemed for a moment 
to have lost the fullest command over himself. 

His school was always a quietone. ‘Toa superficial observer, 
its quietness might have appeared the result of mactivity ; but 
beneath it all, there ran a deep strong current of mental and 

moral life. 

As an instructor, Mr. Bartlett was marked by a regard for 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness. While the careful study 
of certain text-books was required, he carried his instructions 
far beyond them, opening to view as fully as possible the broad 
domain of knowledge, and awakening in the youthful mind an 
earnest desire to gather in its treasures. 

He was a man of indefatigable industry. In season and out 
of season, by day and by night, his best energies were devoted 
to the welfare of his pupils. Often did the : setting sun leave 
him at his work in the schoolroom ; often did the midnight lamp 
light up his pale face, as he prepared for the duties of the 
coming day. Loving his profession and keenly alive to his re- 
sponsibilities, he forgot his own health and comfort in unremit- 
ting conscientious endeavors to elevate the moral and intellec- 
tual standard of his school. As a teacher he was a model of 
noble, untiring, self-sacrificing faithfulness. 

His intercourse with his fellow-teachers and with society, was 
characterized by courtesy, simplicity, and sincerity. By nature 
sensitive in his own feelings, he was peculiarly careful not to do 
or say aught that could disturb the feelings of others. Never 
would he allow himself to speak unkindly or enviously of his 
brother teachers. Inspired by a worthy desire to discharge his 
duties in such a manner as should command approbation, he 
had too lofty a soul to harbor that petty envy which often 
tempts men to exalt themselves on their neighbor’s ruin. 
Towards all he was uniformly kind and generous, forbearing and 
forgiving. ‘Tenderly as a woman did “he sy mpathize with the 
sufferinys of others ; patiently as a martyr did he endure his 
own. Quietly » as he liv ed, and with Christian hope he closed 
his eyes in the sleep of death; sweetly he rests in the still 
gravey ard of his native village, undisturbed by the passing 
river’s solemn murmurings. 


D. B. H. 
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MATHEMATICAL. 


Tue following question will excite none the less interest 
among the young mathematicans from the fact that it is a real 
one, the items having been originally obtained from one of our 
New England railroad superintendents. We trust that some 
of the pupils in our schools, or others interested, will send us their 
solutions. We will publish the best. 

Three railroad companies, A, B, and C, agreed to make a 
division of their joint proceeds, as follows:—Each was to make 
48 trips; A was to have 44, B 35, and C 21 per cent. of the 
earnings. But, from unforeseen circumstances, A made only 
30, B 36, and C 24 trips. What per cent. of the joint pro- 
ceeds should each company have ? 


We insert the following with pleasure, and would ask a con- 
tinuance of such favors : 


Mr. Eprror ;—With your permission, I will call the atten- 
tion of the readers of the “ Teacher” to a set of equations, 
which, it is said, cannot be solved by quadratics. 

The equations are as follows: 
(1) xy=1020 
(2) Vx+y— Vx+y=x—y. 
Required the values of x and y. Il. 





Resident Editors’ Cable. 








GEORGE ALLEN, Jr.,- ++ Boston. big ELBRIDGE SMITH, Cambrislve. 
C.J. CAPEN, «++ <++-.+- Dedham. Resipent Epirors. E. 8. STEARNS, -- Framingham. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A TREATISE ON Eneitsu Punctuation. Designed for Letter 
Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the press ; 
and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, 
a List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof-Reading, Specimen of Proof Sheet, ete. 
By John Wilson. Third Edition, enlarged. Boston: Printed 
by John Wilson § Son, 22 School Street. New York: 
C. Shepard § Co., Fulton Street. 1880. 


TuERE is, perhaps, no department in which even good writers 
differ so much, none in which good writers fail so often, as in 
punctuation. Admitting that instances often occur for which 
the books will not furnish definite rules, and that frequently the 
good taste of the writer is his only guide, there will be an ample 
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field of usefulness for a work on Punctuation. We will not admit 
that any writer, compositor, or proof-reader, is so well versed in 
this somewhat intricate art as not to need a work of reference. 
Even for spelling, the best writers have occasionally to refer to 
the dictionary, so treacherous is memory; but how much more 
liable is it to fail in the vastly deeper and more numerous intri- 
cacies of punctuation ; and how much the greater need is there 
also of having the judgment well exercised by frequent perusal 
of the rules and examples of a complete work. We will even go 
so far as remind our readers that there is a philosophy underlying 
the whole subject; and that if in dignity, as a study, it may not be 
compared with the philosophy of rhetoric, it is entitled to atten- 
tion as a braneh kindred with, and auxiliary to, the latter. 

The work whose title we have quoted at the head of this 
notice, is as comprehensive and as philosophical as the most care- 
ful scholar could wish, so clear and intelligible that beginners 
may understand it, and it may be recommended as the best 
treatise on the subject of punctuation that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a new and much enlarged and improved edition of a 
work issued by the same author, in England, some years since, 
entitled “A Treatise on Grammatical Punctuation,” which has 
been a vade mecum with writers and proof-readers, and which 
has given him the credit of having produced that rarest of all 
educational productions—a good book. Mr. Wilsor enjoys a 
high reputation among writers and scholars as a man of refined 
taste, good judgment, and critical discernment, and as one 
well schooled in all the practical details of his profession, being 
himself a practical printer. We mention these circumstances, not 
with the idea that we can add to his reputation, but in order to 
assure our readers that they may possess themselves of a work 
deemed by good judges as reliable. 

If any wish to be enlightened on the importance and uses of 
correct punctuation, we would refer them to the able Introduction 
of Mr. Wilson on this subject. It should be read by all. About 
250 pages of the work are devoted to the subject of punctuation. 
The Appendix contains a complete treatise on the use of Capital 
Letters. It treats also of the subject of ‘‘Abbreviations and 
Representative Letters,’ giving a comprehensive list of all 
those in use. Its remaining subjects are “ Italic Characters ;”’ 
“Terms relating to Books;” ‘ Hints on the Preparation of 
‘Copy’ and on Proof-Reading,” to which is added a Specimen 
of Proof-Sheet, and explanations of the marks used by cor- 
rectors of the Press. Let us not forget to mention the com- 
plete Index, a most invaluable accompaniment to a good book. 

We most emphatically assert that no writer or proof-reader 
can intelligibly correct for the press, without the use of Mr. 
Wilson's work as a hand-book of reference, and that no teacher 
should fail to supply himself with a copy. 
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Discourses AND SpeecnEs, Delivered at the Celebration of 
the Svmi-Centennial Anniversary of Monson Academy, 
Monson, Mass., July 18th and 19th, 1854. 


THE above-mentioned pamphlet is of marked educational in- 
terest. We regret that our limits will not permit us to do it 
justice. It has, of late years, become a matter of very com- 
mon occurrence at our various institutions of learning, to call 
home their alumni on the anniversaries of those events which 
have signalizod their history. These occasions do something 
more than merely to revive old friendships, and furnish oppor- 
tunities for agreeable social intercourse. Did they, however, 
do no more than to secure these results, they ought by every 
proper means to be encouraged. But these annual, decennial, 
semi-centennial, and centennial celebrations are calculated to 
promote, in a most important manner, the future interests of 
the institutions at which they are held. They awaken in every 
noble mind a fresh sense of obligation to the institution in 
which it was educated; and this sense of obligation has not 
unfrequently found expression in something more tangible than 
an after-dinner speech, or a series of resolutions passed with 
great unanimity and then forgotten. Much may also be done 
on these occasions for the history of education at these institu- 
tions, a subject respecting which there is a surprising amount 
of indifference. We doubt if there be a dozen literary institu- 
tions in Massachusetts of twenty years’ standing, whose history 
could be written with that degree of accuracy which is desirable, 
and, we should be inclined to say, even essential. If we may 
be allowed to speak from experience, we should give the opinion 
that not one half the towns in this State can furnish a complete 
set of their school reports, from the time when the law of the 
Commonwealth required them to be printed. The impression 
seems to be that these documents are of merely transitory in- 
terest, and will never be wanted after it has been ascertained 
how much money has been spent in the past, and how much 
will be wanted in the coming year. As the records of the mental 
growth of a community,—as a means of determining how high 
an estimate is placed upon the training of the young,—in short, 
how far the interests of the man are prized above the body 
which he inhabits, and the estate which he possesses,—these 
reports of school committees are little read, and, we fear, still 
less valued. ‘The remark is often made, yes, it has even been 
printed, that the routine of school life presents no materials for 
history ; and yet who will deny, after a moment’s reflection, that 
in this same period of school-life the foundations of character 
are laid, and the direction given to individual, and through the 
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individual to national character? As the history of an indi- 
yidual is incomplete without his school-life, so the history of a 
community must ever be unsatisfactory without its educational 
history. It was a law of the Homeric poetry, that the arming 
of the hero for battle should enter into the description of the 
battle itself. The law is founded upon one of the most obvious 
principles of our natures. We delight to trace effects to causes. 
We delight to dwell upon every circumstance of splendid pre- 
paration which contributes to fit the great man for the scene of 
his glory. We delight to watch, fold by fold, the bracing on 
of his Vulcanian panoply, and observe with pleased anxiety 
the leading forth of that chariot, which, borne on irresistible 
wheels, and drawn by steeds of immortal race, is to crush the 
necks of the mighty, and sweep away the serried strength of 
armies. ‘This remark, which we have quoted from a review 
of “Tomline’s Life of William Pitt,’ expresses quite forcibly 
the interest which properly belongs to the history of our schools, 
academies, and colleges. 

Mr. Hammond, the present able Principal of the Lawrence 
Academy in Groton, and formerly Principal of Monson Aca- 
demy, appears to have a just sense of the importance of the 
history of that class of schools in which he has so successfully 
labored. His “ Historical Discourse’? at the Monson celebra- 
tion, is quite a valuable contribution to our very scanty literz- 
ture in this department. He has briefly sketched the causes 
which Jed to the establishment of the numerous academies which 
were incorporated in this State, near the close of the last, and 
in the early part of the present century. We most earnestly 
wish that he may be able to fill up the outline which he has 
drawn, and give us a truly worthy history of these institutions 
which have done so much for the State, and which now, in 
some measure, seem to be giving place to the more strictly 
Puritan model, the High Schools, or, as they might more pro- if 
perly be termed, the Grammar Schools. No man is more : 
capable of doing this work than Mr. Hammond. 

The pamphlet under notice also contains a very excellent 
discourse by the Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, Jr., D. D., on the 
“Relations of Commerce to Literature.” We regret that our 
space the present month will not permit us to gratify our 
readers with some extended extracts. E. 8. 


























Bridgewater Normal Association :—The next Annual Con- 
vention of this Association will be held at Bridgewater, Mass., 
on Wednesday the 8th of August. The Address will be de- 
livered by Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

EK. A. H. AuLen, Pres. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


S. D. Hunt, Esq., has resigned the mastership of the High 
School in Concord, and has taken charge of a private school in 
North Bridgewater. Mr. Hunt has had charge of the High 
School in Concord for several years, and leaves it with the 


highest regards of the community which he has so faithfully 
served. 


John Ruggles, Esq., has resigned the mastership of the High 


School in Brighton, to take charge of the High School in 
Taunton. 


Prof. Samuel §. Greene, late Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Providence, R. I., has been appointed Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Engineering in Brown University, and 
has already entered upon the discharge of his duties. Prof. 
Greene has been one of the most active and efficient laborers in 
the cause of popular education in New England, for the last 
fifteen years. His services in Massachusetts will justify us in 
giving a brief history of his labors in the cause of education. 
Prof. Greene was graduated at Brown University, in the class 
of 1837. Immediately after leaving college he took charge of 
the Worcester Academy, at that time called the ‘“* Worcester 
County Manual Labor High School.” In this school he estab- 
lished his character as a thorough and efficient instructor. 
After remaining in this position about three years, he was 
appointed Superintendent of Public Schools in Springfield. 
He retained this position until the office was abolished in 1842. 
He then became connected with the English High School in 
Boston for a short period, but was soon appointed to the master- 
ship of the Phillips School, at the time of its establishment in 
1844. He remained at the head of this school until he en- 
tered the service of the Board of Education. After laboring 
for some time as the agent of the Board of Education, he ac- 
cepted the Superintendency of the Public Schools in Provi- 
dence, R. I., where he has labored with great effieiency and 
success until the present year. Prof. Greene’s labors as an 
educator, have not been confined to the work of oral instruction 
simply. About the time of his coming to Boston, his attention 
was especially directed to the subject of English Grammar. 
In 1847 he published his ‘Grammatical Chart.” This was 
soon followed by his ** Analysis,” a work which we shall ven- 
ture to pronounce the most thorough, and, at the same time, 
the most natural and simple of all the various works on English 
Grammar, which have as yet appeared in this country. An 
abridgment of the “ Analysis,” ‘The First Lessons,” was 
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published in 1849, | In 1853 he published his “ Elements of 
English Grammar.” Prof. Greene’s labors as a grammarian 
reflect distinctly bis character as a man. They are clear, 
thorough, and, in our humble opinion, exhaustive of the subject. 
In leaving the sphere in which he has so long and so acceptably 
labored, we can do no less, and, indeed, could scarcely do more 
than to wish for him in his new field of labor, the same success 
which has thus far attended him. The Professor will not, how- 
ever, thank us for speaking of him as leaving the cause of 
popular education. We are conscious that he will ever feel a 
deep interest in the welfare of Public Schools throughout our 
country. 


Charles J. Frost, Esq., recently master of a Grammar School 
in West Cambridge, has been appointed master of the High 
School in Concord. 


Ide & Dutton have just received a valuable addition to their 
collection of maps. Among them we notice an entire set of 
Banerkeller’s maps in relief, including Europe, Great Britain 
and Ireland, France, Germany and Switzerland. Teachers 
who are not familiar with Banerkeller’s maps in relief, will find 
it to their advantage to call and examine these specimens. 
Those maps properly used in our schools will introduce quite a 
new era in the study of Geography. The same firm has also 
received a fine collection of English mural maps of better 
quality than we have before seen. 


Hickling, Swan & Brown will soon publish two Latin-Fnglish 
Dictionaries by Dr. William Smith, the editor of the Dictionaries 
of Biography and Mythology, Antiquities, Geography, &c. 
These Dictionaries, judging from the specimen sheets which we 
have seen, will constitute an important addition to our means of 
classical study. ‘The larger will be somewhat less in size than 
Andrews’s edition of Freund. The smaller, the school edition, 
will be of a convenient size for school use. ‘These works will 
be published simultaneously with the English editions under the 
superintendence of a competent American editor. 

‘the same house have in a state of forwardness a new High 
School Dictionary, by Dr. Worcester. This Dictionary will be 
found to be a work of more than ordinary interest, as it will 
combine features different from any that have characterized any 
other American dictionary. 

Hickling, Swan & Brown will also soon publish a History of 
Rome, by N. G. Liddell, one of the editors of Liddel & Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon. E. 8. 


J. W. Bulkley, A. M., has been appointed Superintendent 
of the schools of the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., and we venture 
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to say that a better appointment could not have been made. 
‘It is a just reward of well-earned merit. Mr. Bulkley has 
long been known as a member of the corps of active teachers, 
Growth and promotion have followed naturally as the conse- 
quence of faithful and persevering labor in the business of 
teaching. ‘To him it has been a labor of love. We claim him 
for Connecticut. He commenced his career in this State some 
quarter of a century since. We then heard of him in Albany. 
Next, as head of a very large school in Williamsburg, and Prin- 
cipal of the City Normal School. He is now at the head of 
public instruction in the third city in the Union, an elevated 
and responsible station, for which his experience has given him 
the right preparation. For such a place, a practical teacher is 
needed who has enlarged views and a talent for business. Such 
is Mr. B.— Conn. Com. Sch. Journal. 


DEDICATION OF THE COMINS SCHOOL. 


TuE fine school house upon Gore avenue, in Roxbury, which 
has been completed within a few weeks past, and which has been 
named by the School Committee of that city the ‘“ Comins 
School,’’ in honor of the late Mayor, was yesterday afternocn, in 
the presence of a large audience, solemnly dedicated as a temple 
of instruction for youth. The audience which was gathered 
together upon this interesting occasion, was composed in part 
of the young ladies who, under the superintending charge of 
Miss Sarah A. Cushing, late a teacher in the Boston Franklin 
School, are to be its future inmates, and partly of their brothers 
and sisters, their parents and kindred, and many zealous and 
disinterested friends of the cause of education. 

Most of the pupils have heretofore attended the Dudley 
School, and have been actually crowded out by increase of num- 
bers. ‘The school-house which was thus dedicated with impres- 
Sive exercises, is a handsome and substantial brick structure, 
about sixty feet in length, by. forty feet wide, and cost twenty 
thousand dollars. Each story is designed to accommodate two 
divisions of scholars—sixty in a division—so that there is room 
in the entire building for three hundred and sixty girls. ‘The 
apartments are finished in plain and elegant style. The 
arrangements throughout are excellent—no pains or expense 
being spared to render the rooms as well adapted as possible to 
the purposes for which they are designed. ‘The school already 
has the nucleus of a library in the shape of a handsome dona- 
tion, which, as many of our readers will remember, was pre- 
sented to it a few weeks since by Mr. Comins—a part of the 
donation being intended for the purchase of books, and the 
remainder for investment as a library fund. The books which 
have been purchased with this money and placed in the library, 
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comprise chiefly standard works of an elevating and instruc- 
tive character, such as Sparks’s biographies, Hume’s History of 
England, Annual of Scientific Discovery, and Prescott’s lives 
and histories. 

The exercises of the dedication were commenced by Mayor 
Ritchie, who made an appropriate address, which was listened 
to with deep attention. After announcing the purpose for 
which the congregation of people had assembled there, he spoke 
of the completeness of the building and of the important purpose 
for which it was to be used. He said that upon the educational 
interests of a city were based its highest hopes. He was proud 
of the efficiency of the Roxbury schools, and he hoped that at 
some future day they would be even more efficient than at pres- 
ent. He trusted that a time would come when educational 
interests would be so cared for that no child in the city would 
grow up uninstructed. Acting in behalfof the city Mr. Ritchie 
said that it was now his duty to transfer the building to the 
School Committee, to be used as a grammar school for girls ; 
and, as he gave the keys of the house to the Hon. Bradford K. 
Pierce, the chairman of the Committee, he expressed a hope that 
they might always give entrance to a glorious temple where 
good learning might be sought and found, and pure and holy 
influences ever reign. 

The Lord’s Prayer was sung by the scholars, after which 
Mr. Pierce, the chairman of the School Committee, replied in 
suitable terms to the address of Mr. Ritchie. After an allusion 
to the interest which gathered around the occasion, he observed 
that the pecuniary cost of the building had been very great, and 
he was glad to say that the repeated calls of the School Com- 
mittee for money had been cheerfully met by the Mayor and 
other members of the government and by the citizens generally. 
He remarked that the character of this school was such as to 
make it an interesting experiment. It was peculiar, inasmuch 
as a /ady was to preside over it and to take the entire superin- 
tendence of the pupils. Ifthe experiment was successful, and 
he doubted not that it would be so, the result would do more to 
advance the position of woman than a score of public mectings 
could do. 

The Rev. William H. Ryder offered a prayer of dedication 
and a song was sung by the children. 

The Hon. Linus B. Comins was then introduced, and made a 
brief address. He spoke of the paramount importance of, and 
influence exerted by the common schools of Massachusetts, and 
of the dependence of many persons upon them for all the school 
education which they receive. He spoke of the responsibilities of 
teachers, and expressed a hope that no rules would ever ba 
introduced into this school which would have a tendency to 
infringe upon the rights of conscience and religious belief. Ic 
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regarded education as the corner-stone of the great social ard 
political fabric. 

Another song was sung, and Dr. Barnas Sears, the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education, next made a very interesting 
speech, in the course of which he alluded to the great improve- 
ment which had taken place in the character of school buildings, 
as well as of schools of Massachusetts, within comparatively a 
few years past. He spoke of the high character sustained hy 
the schools of Massachusetts, in general, and those of Roxbury 
in particular—touched upon the superior facilities for female 
education which this age presented over the past, and drew a 
comparison between our schools and those of Europe, which was 
highly favorable to our own educational system. ‘The schools 
for the peasantry of Europe, indeed, were well conducted in 
some countries, but there the pupils were taught rather 
physical than mental labor. ‘The aim was more to give them a 
means of supporting themselves through life, than to confer upon 
them an intellectual education. In connection with the fact that 
this school was to have a lady superintendent, he remarked upon 
the recent discovery among us that the sphere of teaching is 
peculiarly adapted to woman. ‘There were now several thou- 
sand teachers in the State, and of these about five thousand 
were females. Massachusetts and some of the other New Eng- 
land States had more female teachers, in proportion to the whole 
number of teachers, than any other country in the world. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Sears’s remarks, there were succes- 
sively introduced, the Rev. Mr. Anderson of Roxbury, Hon. Mr. 
Dawley of Fall River, Hon. Mr. Warren of Boston, Rev. Mr. 
Ryder of Roxbury, and James M. Keith, Esq., the City Attor- 
ney of Roxbury, who was presented by Mr. Pierce as a rare 
specimen of the species haman—an honest lawyer. All of these 
gentlemen made excellent speeches, short and to the point. 

Mr. Pierce then introduced Miss Cushing, the future teacher 
of the school, to the pupils, and publicly delivered to her the 
keys of the house; and the ceremonies of dedication were 


closed with a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Twombly of Jamaica 
Plain.— Boston Journal, March 22d. 





NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Fifteenth Semi-annual Meeting of the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Wrentham Centre, on 
Monday and Tuesday, the 4th and 5th of June next. 

Lectures will be delivered by Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham. 
Prof. B. F. Tweed, of Tufts College, Somerville, and Robert Bick- 
ford, Esq..Principal of the Young Ladies’ High School, Roxbury. 

“The Proper Selection of School Studies,”— Defects in 
Reading, and their Remedies,’—“ Management of Primary 
Schools,” are the subjects selected for discussion. 









